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How often the words A Happy New Year have been said and 
written within the past few weeks and as we think of the coming 
months many of us openly or to ourselves make “New Year 
Resolutions.” 

Most of these resolutions are such as will make us better citizens, 
friends, relatives. We hope, if we can carry them out, to make 
others as well as ourselves happier, and as we wish success for them, 
we hope that the year will be better for us. 

In the past, great happiness has been brought to the girls and 
boys at the Training School by the gifts and other kindnesses of our 
friends. And because WE have been so blessed we ask now that you, 
who read this, will use your best endeavors for the thousands of 
OTHER feeble-minded girls and boys scattered all over this great 
country of ours. 

Will you not make one more resolution: that every time you 
hear of a mentally deficient child, you will get into communication 
with the State authorities and ask that the child-be given proper care. 


Ask what YOU can do to see that this care is given. Offer to help in | 


any possible way. 

Concentrated action by bodies of people organized to help those 
whose minds have not developed normally will work wonders, has 
worked wonders. But if you cannot join with such a group do not 
let that deter you from acting alone. If each person who reads this 
page will keep in mind just one case and keep asking the proper 
authorities about it from month to month, by this time next year 
there will be many more special classes, increased institutional pro- 
vision for those needing it and literally hundreds of these children 
would have, next year, a Happier New Year. 
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Christmas Day 


Even before the first tint of light reached the eastern sky there 
was a stirring in half a dozen of the cottages. With whispered call 
the night folks roused the members of the band who quietly slipped 
into their clothes and hurried to Garrison Hall, secured their in- 
struments and began their matinal serenade. 

For many years the children have wakened to the sonorous 
tones of the rising bell ringing in the hall tower but on Christmas 
Day they slowly come to consciousness to the softly played beautiful 
strains of “Joy to the World, the Lord Has Come” and “Let Us Bless 
the Lord.” Then after a pause in a grand burst of music come “With 
Joy We Greet Thy Glad Return, Happy Christmas Day.” From 
cottage to cottage the band proceeds, lights flash on, children jump 
from their beds and throughout the grounds are heard the calls of 
“Merry Christmas!” a. 

The next few hours are filled with excitement. Breakfast is 
promptly finished and the morning work cleared up at a rate never 
before excelled. The excitement keeps growing until everyone is 
ready and at last the rooms are opened. Every cottage has its tree 
and in the larger cottages where there is more than one group of 
children there is a tree for each group and around the tree are 
mysterious boxes, packages and bundles of every sort and size. It is 
impossible to describe each of the twenty-three groups, but all are 
happy. And no child was without presents. 

The entire morning was given up to the opening of packages 
and enjoying the presents. The Superintendent and officers visited 
every group and had their share of pleasure. It always adds to the 
joy if you have someone to whom you can show your good things. | 

Dinner found everyone ready to eat for no one had taken much 
time at breakfast and it was a pleasure to see the food disappear. No 
poor appetites here. Indeed when they came to the pumpkin pie 
more than one boy grinned and said he “guessed he had had about 
enough” and he thought he would “go and look at his gifts again.” 

In the evening Mrs. Olhaber of New York entertained the family 
and children with a number of readings. It was a most pleasant 
wind-up to what the Training School folks call the merriest 
Christmas they have ever had. 
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A Glimpse of Vineland 
Kathryn Johnston, Helena, Montana 


(This paper was prepared and read to an audience of parents and 
teachers three years-ago and then sent as a contribution to THE BULLETIN. 
It is such a personal document that we hesitated about printing it, and now, 
after setting it aside many times, we wonder if it should be printed here. 
It idealizes our work and perhaps will serve as a “star” to which we may 
“hitch our wagon.” Being written by one who spent six weeks with us, it 
may serve to comfort that great host of mothers who feel that their chil- 
dren need institution care but who hesitate because the word “institution” 
usually carries with it thoughts of pain, trouble and mistreatment.—EbIror. ) 


Two years ago, in the University of Chicago, where 4,000 student- 
teachers had gathered, a class consisting of superintendents and principals 
of schools spent many hours studying “Backward Children.” To me, then, 
it seemed quite futile to be using valuable time and earnest effort along this 
line of the mentally deficient, and not until seeing the work in the Research 
Department at Vineland could I understand all its significance. There I 
found why they work so industriously and intelligently to find out cause and 
effect in regard to these children; it is not that any great good can be done 
for them, because when the last word has been spoken they are still feeble- 


minded, but rather that we may better understand and — the normal, for 


verily “A little child shall lead them.” 

The work for our special classes is not, necessarily, to train the 
deficient, but the backward child, the one who, for one cause or another, is 
not up to grade, also to give to the individual the thing he needs. We can 
not run all children through the same mould, as we have endeavored to do, 
and only through this special class can we do the individual work we should. 
I think our especially bright children, who constitute 4 per cent. of our 
public school pupils, should also be put into special classes, that they may 
not be held back by the normal children, who constitute 78 per cent. of our 
enrollment. 

The “Binet Test” taught in the Vineland Training School, and used 
here, as a mentality test seems, on the surface, to many of you, to be 
foolish; that such simple questions in comprehension and intelligence can 
show the mental age, the years of retardation or subnormality appears to 
be rank heresy. Dr. Goddard says that the “Binet Test” is a true test of 
the mental age up to twelve years, and that he does not now take time to 
read or answer adverse criticism concerning it. 
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Having tested more than 100 children for Dr. Terman, of Leland 
Stanford, I am convinced, after a course in the laboratory of Vineland, that 
the test is good and that the work of special classes is the work for the 
public schools. It not only helps to put on his feet the slow pupil, but it 
gives him the thing he can do, and it also becomes an opportunity for the 
specially bright one who is kept marking time while his slower brother 
catches step. 

The Training School at Vineland is in southern New Jersey, about one 
and one-half hours ride from Philadelphia. This is not a State institution, 
although about 300 State cases are taken, but it is directed by private charity. 
This village or institution has about 800 acres, and they have 480 children 
ranging in physical age from 3 to middle life and in mental age from 1 
year to 12. 

The children are trained, so far as possible, to be self-supporting. 
There is little or no discipline; a child is never made to do a thing he 


- does not want to do, but he can not do anything else until he does that 


thing. For instance, if he enters his class and does not want to do his 
wood work, or read, or make his basket, as the case may be, he is told he 
need not; but he can’t weave or sew or do any other thing, but he must 
sit quietly while the others work. The result: he is soon anxious to do 
his part in the plan. 

There they believe in happiness first, and all else follows ; and certainly, 
if ever an earthly home breathes happiness, this little village does. In the 
six weeks we were there not a cross, impatient word was heard, and you 
can well imagine that there were trying moments. There are with normal 
children, why not with these? 

For one-half hour, three days a week, morning exercises are held in 
Garrison Hall, the children drop work and come in work clothes; and in 
this assembly gather about 400 children, just to forget trouble for the day— 
and, as the superintendent says: “The bad things of yesterday are so tar 
away, and the good things of tomorrow so very near.” Here 400 children, 
without any disorder or confusion, march into the hall and take their places. 
At the close they scatter to their various occupations; the boys at work on 
the farm or in the shops or cottages; the girls in the laundry, dining-room 
or kitchen. The school children go to their separate class-rooms, where they 
are taught sewing, basketry, gardening, wood work, knitting, darning, weav- 
ing, music and English. 

These children, about 90 of them, observed by our class of teachers, 
were about the same as some of the children in the special class in the 
public schools. Some of them were almost normal, and very trainable, and 
others only to a certain degree. The school has as its principal, one of rare 
ability, Mrs. C. E. Nash, an efficient, progressive woman, who possesses 
great executive ability, who knows intimately each child in the institution ; 
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and to her personally, her inspiration, her loving heart, the children owe 
their specific and general training. Surely she is a benediction; God made 
her so, and as she goes in and out before them, she does not forget the 
divine injunction: “Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

The discipline is simply this: “Be happy, nothing else endures. Are 
the children with me as happy as can be; if not, why not?” Happiness in 
this ideal atmosphere is a harmonious state, which leads to spontaneous 
expression. Here the child is happy because he is with his equals mentally. 
He is happy because he feels a joy in being able to do his work. The 
pleasure a class of boys 8 and 9 years of age had in ironing their blouses, 
and the happiness expressed in their faces as they held them up that we 
might appreciate their earnest effort, was proof indeed of the great truth 
so beautifully expressed by Kipling: 


“Each for the joy of the working, 

And each in his separate star, 

Shall paint the thing as he sees it 
For the God of things as they are.” 


Another important thing is: find out what the child wants to do and 
then allow that privilege only when work required is accomplished. 

In Vineland every kind of work is a privilege. Unless a boy is doing 
his best, he can’t get up early in the morning to milk the cows. It is a great 
privilege to be allowed to do the housework, or to wash the windows, for 
the child understands that all who see him at work know that he is a good 
boy or he would not be allowed to do this. A little praise means everything 
to these children, and there is a fine line between privilege and drudgery. 

Every month there is a birthday party, and each child having a birth- 
day in that month chooses a game to play, and to this party is brought, to 
be exhibited the best piece of handwork this child has done. One girl 
brought a cup of custard, another a dress she had ironed. One boy brought 
a pair of slippers, and another a shawl he had knit. 

On Sunday afternoon all the children, dressed in their best dresses or 
suits, gather in Garrison Hall and have Sunday School. The band plays, 
the children sing their songs; recite in concert a Psalm or two and the 
Lord’s Prayer. Individual children take part in recitation or song, and 
Professor Johnstone reads a chapter from the Bible and makes a short 
talk, so simple that every child can understand. 

There is also held frequently a contest, where the children compete in 
pairs in bed making, ironing, dish washing, knitting, original stories, etc. 
Judges are appointed to decide who the winners are, and the successful ones 
receive prizes. At this contest party we attended, a little girl gave this 
original story, the history of her life: 
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Florence was brought to Vineland at the age of 4. She was as 
helpless as a baby, had never spoken a word or walked a step. The 
older girls, in the cottage where she was placed, acted as little mothers, 
One stood sponsor for Florence’s speech, another taught her to walk. 
No more of the infinite patience required could not have come from 
her own mother, but these girls, who themselves had been trained in 
the same gentle, loving way, did for her all they could, and now the 
joy of work, one of the greatest pleasures life offers, finally came to 
the child who had been helpless and unhappy. Thru concentration of 
attention and interest she, too, has become a helper. She is now doing 
for another helpless little one what the other girls, with the beautiful 
Vineland spirit, did for her. Could you have seen her happy face, 
and heard her sweet voice as she told of her dear mother’s surprise 
and the tears of joy when she saw, for the first time, her little 
daughter coming toward her with outstretched arms, and heard the 
lips, that had been silent for weary years, saying: “Mother, dear, I 
love you.” You, too, would be a believer in Vineland in what they 
teach others and what others are taught to do for themselves. 

Some of the children of the Training School become self-supporting, 
and such is John, the coal driver, who is now known and honored by every 
one who belongs to Vineland. At first he was ungovernable, selfish, entirely 
unapproachable; no one seemed able to find a way to his heart. They 
believe there is good in every one, and we must blame ourselves if we 
can’t find it. One favorite saying is: “If we know all we would forgive 
all.” One day Jimmie, a poor, little, misshapen boy, a baby in mentality, 
with no one to love him, or to care whether he lived or died, was brought 
to the Training School, and the superintendent, with what he calls a “Di- 
vine inspiration,” sent for John and asked him if he would not like to adopt 
Jimmie and be a father to him, and earn money enough to care for him. 
With a real glow of pride John said he would if he could. The reply was: 
“Why, sure, John, you’re supporting yourself now, and I know you can 
earn enough for this little fellow besides.” No more trouble came thru 
John. He worked early and late. His teachers praised him for his careful 
work. The manual training teacher asked him if he wouldn’t like to make 
a little chair for Jimmie, and he was delighted to do the work he had hitherto 
scorned. John wanted to know if Miss Warren thought he could earn 
enough to buy the chair for Jimmie’s Christmas. At the Training School 
the pupils earn money thru the O. K: slips given each week; all work well 
done is credited, and if work and behavior are not satisfactory, the paper 
is punched and while credit is given no money may be spent at the store 
that week. As the holiday season drew near, John’s anxiety increased, for 
he had not enough to pay for the chair. Then it was that every one pos- 
sible gave John extra work, that he -might earn more money. Christmas 
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Eve John had the desired amount to pay for the wood and leather in the 
chair, and never was there a happier father, as he carried the chair home, 
and with admiring eyes put it and Jimmie’s Christmas “stocking” where 
the little fellow could see them when he awakened. 

He, one day, realized that Jimmie was lonesome when he was away, 
so John asked Professor Johnstone for Douglas, a little fellow just as 
helpless as Jimmie, and when the assembly bell rings John, in work clothes, 
but with shining face and hands, runs to the cottage, and soon returns 
trundling a double express wagon, containing his two treasures, known as 
John’s babies; and carrying one baby into the hall he places him in the 
front seat, then goes out to bring in the other one. John’s pride and joy 
in these two helpless ones goes straight to the heart and stays there. 

This “Vineland Spirit”—what is it? It is above and beyond all else 
the daily life of the people as they walk before the children. They do what 
they would have them do. They have marvelous self-control in spite of 
all the tumults and petty vexations. “They are masters of their souls.” 
The Institution has many plans for the extension of the work. One of 
them is the forming of colonies with forty or fifty boys, under leadership. 
Just before the summer school opened a man, eminently fitted to lead boys, 
a great athlete, a splendid musician, a man rich in faith and experience, 
led out from the Home School these boys to Manantico, a tract consisting 
of 500 acres, four miles from Vineland; and there these physical giants 
with childish minds are clearing the land, and they will make this wild land 
bring forth its fruitage. 

When the idea of a Research Laboratory, in connection with the Vine- 
land Institution, for the benefit of mankind, was conceived, the search was 
for a man who stood high among psychologists; and because they dared 
to ask for the best, the laboratory has one who is recognized, both at home 
and abroad, as the peer in research work—Dr. Henry H. Goddard. And 
why is this Research Department of such great value? Not only because 
of what can be done for the feeble-minded, but also that help may be given 
to the normal and slow or retarded pupil in our public schools. 

And here, let me add, that many of the largest cities employ Vineland 
graduates as teachers for their special classes, and many of the teachers 
there this year had part or all of their expenses paid by their respective 
school boards. The position of many of the student-teachers, for this 
year, in special class work depended upon the successful completion of the 
course at Vineland. 

We had read to us at least forty letters, asking that a teacher be recom- 
mended for a special class or private work, with salaries ranging from $750 
to $1,500 a year. 

About 150 student-teachers were refused admittance this year in the 
summer class, as they can only accommodate 60; and before we had finished 
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our first week of school there were 25 applications for next year’s course. 

And so we shall all “belong.” We, too, shall stand first for happiness, 
encouragement, expression, the positive side, seeing the good and creating 
a desire to do. We shall keep with us that “Vineland Spirit,” the spirit of 
love and life and joy in living. 


Stammering 
Ernest Tompkins, M. E., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Dr. Albert Liebmann, of Berlin, says, “According to my view, the 
stammerer makes the mistake of directing his attention too intensively to 
his speech. Through this basic fault he becomes sensitive to each slight 
physical interruption, becomes anxious regarding special sounds, and begins 
therefore to interrupt the progress of his speech by all kinds of unfortunate 
voluntary speech and breathing efforts.” 

The world has not yet awakened to the soundness of this view, 
and to its revolutionary character. It overthrows all disease theories—none 
was ever proved, anyway; it discredits breathing and articulatory exercises 
and all attempts to teach the stammerer to talk; it removes the stammerer 
from the mistaken classification of a mental defective, and makes him a 
normal] individual with a tenacious habit. 

The proper procedure with stammering is made clear by the last 
statement. It should be prohibited, especially at its very inception. Since 
it is intermittent—a fact which shows that the stammerer has the ability to 
talk—the prohibition of the defective speech allows only the normal speech; 
and this normal speech gradually removes the fear which prompts the 
stammering. When all the fear is removed, the impediment is conquered. 
All rational treatment will depend on two elements: (1) the restraint of 
the stammering, and (2) the cultivation of spontaneous speech. 

In the home prohibition only is necessary, for the child has plenty 
of time in which to recover; although to hasten the recovery, reading 
aloud in concert and reciting in concert are additional means which may 
be used with safety. 

In the school, the defective speech should be prohibited, primarily to 
prevent its spread to other children, and secondarily for the correction of 
the stammerer. This involves the substitution of written recitations for 
the stammerer in place of oral recitations. 

Publicity of these simple remedies to an extent sufficient to procure 
their general application will extirpate the disorder. 
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What the Mental Defectives Cost the 


Community 


Bureau of Social Research, Winnipeg, Manitoba.* 


To build and equip and maintain a public institution for a thousand 
mental defectives will cost a large sum of money. The citizens, who must 
ultimately bear the cost, may well hesitate before incurring such a heavy 
expenditure. 

A careful study of the question, however, reveals the fact that already 
the public is footing the bill—a larger bill than would be involved in making 
provision for the proper treatment of this class of unfortunates. Goddard 
says that some of the States are spending from one-quarter to one-half of 
the total taxes raised on their defectives, delinquents, criminals, prostitutes, 
paupers, ne’er-do-wells. It would be interesting to know what the amount 
is in Canada. 

Institutions intended for mentally normal persons are at present forced 
to care for the mentally subnorinal. The institutions are not only unfitted 
for the task, but the additional responsibility impairs the efficiency of their 
true work and at the same time greatly increases the cost. 

For example, a study of the patients in the public wards of our 
hospitals shows a considerable number of mental defectives. They are 
more subject to physical diseases than are normal persons. They come 
back again and again and remain for long periods, occupying the beds that 
should be available for ordinary patients. The hospital should be, as 
someone has put it, “a clearing house and not a receptacle.” In their 
contribution to the upkeep of hospitals, the public is helping to support the 
mental defectives in institutions that, though expensive, make no claim . 
to meet the special needs of this class. 

So with our public schools. The United States Bureau of Education 
has issued a bulletin on “Provision for Exceptional Children in Public 
Schools,” which summarizes the situation as follows: 

“1.—In a normal school population_about one-half of 1 per cent. of 
the children are genuinely mentally defective and should be treated in 
institutions. 

“2.--Ranking above these comes a group of feeble-minded children, 
constituting about 3% per cent. of the school membership, These children 





*Similar conditions are found in every one of the United States. Are 
you doing your share to remedy them? A letter to the (American) Com- 
mittee on Provision for the Feeble-minded, 701 Empire Building, nie 
delphia, Pa., will bring advice and help —Ep. 
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are educable in special classes in public schools, but few of them can become 
independent members of the community. ; 

“3.—Ranking above these children comes a larger group of mentally 
sound but slow children. This group constitutes from 10 to 50 per cent. of 
the membership and in the average city amounts to about 33 per cent. 
These are normal individuals for whom the present school curriculum and 
regime are ill-adapted. In most cities a majority of them are boys. 

“4.—Ranking above these pupils is the large mass of school children 
who make substantial normal progress through the grades and some of 
whom make rapid progress. These constitute from 40 to 50 per cent. of 
the school membership. 

“5.—At the upper end of the scale comes a group of unusually bright 
or talented children, composing about 4 per cent. of the total number. 
Only five cities have so far organized classes for these supernormal children.” 

It is the first two classes with which we are concerned. Except in 
a few of our larger cities we have no special classes. The mentally defective 
are not only retarded, but they retard the whole class, and not infrequently 
cause endless trouble in the school. 

In our insane asylums are persons who are not insane, and, under 
supervision, could become at least partly self-supporting. In our reform 
schools are boys and girls who can never be trusted to take their place 
in society. In our jails and penitentiaries are hundreds who are not 
responsible. . 

According to recent investigations, drunkenness seems to be due to 
feeble-mindedness, rather than feeble-mindedness to drunkenness. As God- 
dard puts it, “feeble-mindedness must, in the very nature of the case, lie at 
the root of much intemperance ; to successfully attack the problem we must 
begin at the beginning and discover what is the ability of each individual 
by his natural mental inheritance to control his own actions.” 

Diseases and physical defects, especially epilepsy and venereal diseases, 
whatever the cause or connection, are much more prevalent among the 
mentally defective than among mentally normal people. 

For example, according to Sherlock, in England “among 500 feeble- 
minded children (250 of each sex) examined in an asylum there were 
142 suffering from epilepsy, while in another set of asylum cases of 500 
males and 500 females over 16 years of age, there were respectively 128 
and 196 epileptics; a total of 324. These figures give a grand total of 466 
cases among 1,600 certified idiots and imbeciles, i. e., approximtaely 29 
per cent.” 

Many competent judges estimate that at least 50 per cent. of our 
prostitutes are feeble-minded. 

Here is the story of a girl who might probably be classed as a “border- 
line” case. “Beatrice Brown,” although enrolled in our city for many years. 
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can neither read nor write. When 13 years of age she was found in a 
shooting gallery, where she had spent the night. She was taken before 
the juvenile court the following morning and released to her parents. Her 
father was syphilitic, crippled and addicted to the use of drugs. The 
mother, who had had a story of her own, was a hard-working woman, 
who partly supported the family. Her earnings were supplemetned by 
public and private charity. The eldest child, a mentally deficient boy, with 
a police court record, had married when very young and had one child. 
When the mother went out to work she had to leave “Beatrice” and “John- 
nie,” aged 5, with an older daughter—an imbecile girl aged 17. 

She associated with immoral and dissolute persons. When 17 years 
of age she gave birth to an illegitimate child, thereby coming under the 
notice of the district nurses and a doctor, who gave his services gratuitously. 

One year more and “Beatrice” again came to public notice. This time 
it was in connection with a sensational murder trial, when she was sentenced 
to seven years in the penitentiary for manslaughter. 

Poor Beatrice! 

“She was old, so old, yet her years all told 
Were less than a score and three; 
But she knew by heart, from finish to start, 
The book of iniquity.” 

A more radical, yet infinitely kinder policy, would earlier have placed 
this girl under proper supervision, and to-day, while she might be in an 
institution, it would be one in which she would be leading the care-free 
life of an irresponsible child. 

The Manitoba Home for Incurables is an outstanding example. This 
institution, designed for those who are physically incurable, has, in the 
absence of a more suitable institution, been made the dumping place for 
all sorts and conditions of defectives. 

The plight of some ten or twelve boys and girls is pitiable. Although 
only slightly subnormal, they are herded with idiots, addicted to the most 
repulsive and unnatural practices. When released from the overcrowded 
wards, these children are caged on the verandas, without teaching and 
without suitable work or recreation. As the superintendent declares, “it 
is a crime against the children.” And yet these children are costing the 
community at least a dollar a day—much more if interest on the enormous 
capital expenditure is included. The experience of American institutions 
shows that such children may, with special training and under supervision, 
become self-supporting. (Better temporary provision is now being provided 
for this group.) 

The lack of a proper institution not only means a lack of proper treat-° 
ment, but it leads to the system of “passing on” that causes endless trouble 
and expense to all sorts of public and private institutions and organizations. 
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Each, while willing to meet an immediate need, endeavors—very naturally 
—to shift the responsibility of providing adequate and permanent care. The 
hospitals, not infrequently, unload cases on the insane asylums and the 
institutional homes. The homes, in turn, after caring for and protecting 
their wards for a time, endeavor to place them in situations. The employers, 
finding that these persons are incompetent, get rid of them at the earliest 
opportunity. Situation after situation is found in vain. The poor unfor- 
tunates then come to the notice of some relief agency or drift into delin- 
quency. They are assisted, punished or put back in an institution—and 
the weary round begins again! 

This is well illustrated by the following brief record of seven years of 
the life of “Rebecca Schmidt.” “Rebecca,” is, according to official records, 
a “medium-grade imbecile.” She came from a German-Jewish family 
that had been in Canada for a number of years. Although enrolled in our 
city schools for years, she can neither read nor write. The mother has not 
a good reputation, and “Rebecca” early began a life on the streets. At 
19 years of age she was arrested as a “vagrant.” Owing to her youth, 
sentence was suspended. Six months later she was sentenced to four 
months and allowed to go on condition she left the city. For almost a 
year she drifted in and out of the city, and during that time married a 


young Englishman—also a mental defective. Husband and wife were - 


“picked up” several times as vagrants. “Rebecca” was at last sentenced 
to six and eighteen months (indeterminate) in the Industrial Home. She 
had just previously been dealt with by a private institution and was per- 
mitted to go back to this institution. Her mental condition, however, as:a 
result of disease, was such that it became necessary to put her under 
restraint and she was sent to the Industrial Home. Three months’ care 
showed no improvement, and she was then sent to the asylum for expert 
treatment. One year’s treatment in the asylum restored her physical health 
to some extent, and she returned to her husband—and to her old irregular 
life. Nine months of this life and she was again ready for the asylum, 
She was re-admitted and treated for another six months, until she was 
in a “fairly satisfactory condition.” Immediately on her discharge she 
returned to the same old life. After ten months she must now be nearly 
ready for an institution again. 

This is not an isolated case. Our records show scores of this character. 
How long will the public tolerate the constant repetition of such a fiasco? 
How soon will we apply our ordinary common sense in our method of 
dealing with social problems? How soon will our business men recognize 
the serious economic loss which such bungling entails? How soon will our 
public officials recognize the scientific character of their work? 
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How New Jersey May Care for It’s Feeble- 
Minded This Year 


E. R. Johnstone 


Outline of Address Before the Federation of Boards of Education of 
. NEw Jersey, November 25, 1916. 


I. Upper grade feeble-minded of school age, not vicious or immoral. 
a. In cities and the larger communities. 

For these additional special classes should be formed in the 
next twelve months. 

It is economical because the parents pay the cost of home, food 
and clothing. The taxpayer only foots the bill for schooling. And 
it is cheaper to do it in special classes than to have these defectives 
repeating the regular grades and retarding the normal children. 

It is wise because most parents do not recognize that their child 
is feeble-minded until it has been three or four years in a special 


class. 
Note.—The people will always vote for school appropriations of this kind if the 
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Boards of Education will put them on the bill. They want the defectives cared for 
in the most economical way. The State allows a bonus of $500 a year for every i 
class formed if a suitable teacher is employed. 


b. In the smaller communities. 
From those sections where there are not enough children to 
form a special class, they should be sent to the institutions of the 

State as rapidly as there is room. If preference is given to these 

children a large percentage of them can be cared for. 
II. The vicious and immoral. 

If their viciousness or immorality has brought them before the 
law the condition of the individual must decide whether he is to go to — 
a reformatory institution or a feeble-minded institution until enough 
special provision is made for such. If they have not come before the 
law they should at least be tried in the institutions for the feeble- 
minded. 

III. Those too old for school. 

The farm colony is by far the most economical way of caring for 
such. Massachusetts has built on the colony plan for several hundred 
at a cost of about $300 for each inmate. The citizens of Burlington 
County contributed the money and: built for forty-five men for less 
than $13,000 as an experiment. When it succeeded they gave it to 
the State. The State institution asked for a colony last year. 
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Several colonies in different sections of the State would soon pro- 
vide for this class, but colonies can only be built economically if the 
inmates are allowed to do all the work they can. It costs too much if 
done by contract. Get your appropriations this year. 

IV. The lower grades of the feeble-minded. 

Most of these can be cared for in the colonies if buildings are 
erected with plenty of toilet facilities. They are happy to have much 
out-of-doors and are healthier for it. 

V. What is to be done in the next twelve months? 

a. Ask the institution and colony superintendents and boards of di- 
rectors to concentrate on colonies this year. 

b. Write to or see and talk to members of your boards of education 
and members of the State Legislature in your own locality. 
Urge the former to establish special classes and the latter to 
make appropriations for colonies. Tell them that you, as voters 
and taxpayers, will approve their action. Their greatest desire 
is to represent you fully. 

c. Get your friends, relatives and neighbors to do likewise. 


N. B.—When there is not money enough to supply all requests it is those that 
are shown to be most urgent that are granted. 





Copies of the 1916 Report of The Training School may be had 
upon request. If you desire a copy sent to any one who may be in- 
terested just send the name and address. 





“All cottage additions to the plant should be one story. It is not neces- 
sary to make them fire-proof as is the case with those several stories high. 
They should be of simple design, sanitary and comfortable, but not ornate, 
easy to ight and ventilate. In such buildings, well apart from each other, 
it is possible to allow the inmates an amount of freedom which is impossible 
in congregate structures.”—A. J. 





Every. father and mother in doubt as to the mentality of their child 
should, at the earliest possible moment, take that child to some reliable 
clinic and have its mentality ascertained. Then, no matter whether they 
place it in an institution, send it to a special class, secure a tutor for it ar 
keep it at home, they have a basic point with which they can make a com- 
parison a year later. At the end of each year the child should be taken ta 
the same clinic, where it should be re-tested, and in this way the parents can 
easily see whether or not the child is advancing mentally. 
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Those Who Are “It’”” For Once 
Gertrude Bialosky, Cleveland, Ohio 





























Ours is the “Training School for Moron Girls.” We are located in a 
settlement building apart from a regular school, but under the guidance 
and inspiration of its principal. We are segregated. 

A visit to our sanctum, would reveal thirty-one girls whose ages range 
from 11 to 17 years. Of these, “some can sing, some can dance and some 
can sew.” Some have power in one of these activities, some in all, and some 
’ are short of nearly every accomplishment. Two teachers are in charge to 
discover how to serve these girls. 

Each day the two groups, into which these girls are divided, get their 
handiwork, their domestic science and their intellectual pabulum. To some + 
no day is complete that has not granted its share of arithmetic. To others = 
sewing must have put in its appearance, or “what was the use of coming ' 
to school?’ Others do not care what happens. Lead and they follow, if | 
they be not a turbulent sea to subdue or a sphinx to arouse. 

Most of these girls have been going to school six, seven, eight, nine 
and ten years. Just pushed along with the crowd, they come to this center = 
sullen, irritable, queer and refractory. They do not lose all their peculiari- 
ties surely, but they do learn to laugh as they labor, and seem like desirable 
members of society after a while. 

With variegated introductions we make acquaintance with these girls. 
One mother announced briskly that her daughter was “just a bit weak in 
the head, and maybe the special school would make her right.” Another 
let me share her secret with her: “My Jane is going to school nine years. 
If she had had another teacher she might have gotten along. That teacher 
of hers actually made her dumb.” The aforesaid daughter began her 
school career in a special school and bids fair to end it there. An occa- 
sional mother will ask, with wrath and sorrow, why her child has been put 
into this special school. Then again, girls will come from other grades, 
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from parochial school, and some too young to go to work, waiting for their 
labor permit, will ask if they “can please come to this school.” 

One little girl considered backward, and quite ready for grade work, 
| pleaded touchingly, “Oh, can’t I stay? I learn so much here!” One other 
proclaimed with determination, “I must get through the eighth grade if it 
| takes all my life!” Thus as each remains she learns according to the 
| abundance. or poverty of her ability. 
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Of the whole group more than half have family records with the 
associated and other charities, or with the Humane Society. Some have 
sisters or brothers in other schools for defectives or in the State reform 
schools. A few are intimately acquainted with the Juvenile Court and its 
attendants. 

Many of these girls are more than eager to get out into the world the 
minute they are 16 years old. So here in the school room they wait out 
their allotted time, restive and sated with intellectual influence. Some are 
berouged and decked out in gewgaws, with hair in the style of Mary Pické 
ford or Mrs. Vernon Castle, or pulled down over forehead and ears and 
neck—hair, a switch, too! An odd one wallows in the comfort of her 
voluminous form. Occasionally she shows she can become tired doing 
nothing, but always too lazy to start anything. However, at her sixteenth 
birthday she will go to a religious school to learn to become a missionary. 
But what must one think when he hears a 16-year-old yell out in startled 
fashion, after a lesson in making sponge cake: “Oh, we forgot to put the 
sponge in the cake?” 

Most of the class recently visited the morgue where lay the body of a 
young woman mutilated in a notorious murder. Dare we say that morbidity 
is in some way joined with the incomplete mind? 

Fairer judgment could be passed on these, if people could but learn that 
though these girls are lacking and are denied wisdom, some understanding 
has been imparted to them. They sometimes do observe accurately. On 
becoming aware that one of her intimate and benighted friends was to be 
of our number, one of the girls exclaimed: “Gee, look! They’re sending all 
the empty tin cans from the dump to this school.” 

Upon these, great attempts are made to impress habits of industry, to 
impress the idea that “the working hand makes strong the working brain.” 
Finally the lessons of how to live rather than making a living seem to 
percolate their being. Then they leave school and, nothing hindering, they 
do exactly as they please, their pleasure ranking now from the slatternly, 
short-lived housemaid, now the inefficient dispenser of yard goods, now 
cigarmaker, now assistant in some (cheap) grocery, now sewer of buttons 
on women’s waists, etc., up to professional street walker and unwed mother. 





If mentally deficient children are properly cared for in suitable institu- 
tions they may be made happy. They have suitable employment, they thus 
contribute a little toward their own support, they keep out of the ranks of 
poverty, they are no longer in the homes for inebriates, they are saved from 
prostitution, they miss the court room and the reformatory, they are not 
misplaced in orphanges, they are contented and safe in the Institution for 
the Feeble-minded, the land of everlasting childhood, living their lives as 
fully as they are capable of doing. 
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Feeding the Soil in the Garden 
A. Hetzell 


During my first year’s work in the garden I found a number of draw- 
backs in various lines. The first I gave the most attention to was feeding 
the soil. I wanted a quick and simple system, to give good results at a low 
cost. 

With fourteen acres of garden (laid out in half-acre sections), with the 
overhead irrigation, we endeavor to grow two and three crops each year. 

To grow three crops it requires a large amount of plant food or a good, 
rich soil. To keep the soil up to a standard we use ten loads of mixed 
stable manure to the half acre, disked into the soil before plowing, or a 
green manure crop of either Canada peas and oats, cow peas, crimson clover, 
vetch, wheat, rye, and sometimes two mixed together, plowed under at the 
proper time, act as humus makers, also retaining plant food that could be 
lost by leaching. 

Humus puts the soil in a good working condition, holds the moisture 
better and furnishes unknown quantities of plant food. To get these green 
manure crops, or humus makers, we rotate each year with the different 
green crops (we use no fertilizer or manure on cover crops), sometimes 
having them grow and cutting them six inches from the ground. This gives 
a fair crop to plow under and a good crop of green feed for the stock, 
Otherwise we would get one crop, especially where we grow late tomatoes, 
eggplants, peppers, watermelons, cantaloupes or bush lima beans. To keep 
this going systematically we have a drawing of the garden, on which each 
section is numbered, and large enough to keep records of all crops for five 
years. This simplifies rotation, and crop rotation prevents disease. 

A dressing of ground limestone (one ton to the half acre) every four 
years, well worked into the soil with a disk harrow, will do good work. 
This improves the mechanical conditions of the soil by holding together and 
giving body to light, sandy soils and loosening heavy, clay soils. Lime aids 
in decomposition of animal and vegetable matter, such as vegetable mold 
and stable manure, and tends to convert them into available plant food. 

I find it satisfactory to follow the newly limed sections with crops like 
celery, cabbage, cauliflower, corn, cow peas and crimson clover, or some 
crop that lime will not injure. Tomatoes, spinach, potatoes and straw- 
berries are injured by lime if they follow too soon. 

As nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash are required more or less in 
growing different crops, I find it best to always use a little fertilizer. To get 
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the best results we ourselves mix especially for each crop, and find it more 
satisfactory than ready-mixed fertilizers. In close planting we use about 
500 pounds to the half acre, broadcast and well worked into the soil. When 
drilling in rows we use from 150 to 500 pounds to the half acre, which is 
well mixed into the soil. If it’s a busy season, and we cannot spare the 
help to get manure on before the second crop, we use fertilizer broadcast (not 
over 500 pounds to the half acre), well worked into the soil, after plowing 
and putting the ground in shape. 

Never have plants of the same general character succeed each other. 
For instance, tomatoes should not follow white potatoes or eggplants, 
cucumbers should not follow melons, beans should not succeed peas, root 
crops should not succeed root crops (beets, turnips, etc.), deep or tap-rooted 
plants should not succeed others of similar growth. 

We find it a fact that rotation in this line should have special attention, 
Having a map of the truck garden acts as guide for us. 

It is astonishing what the soil will produce if fed and worked properly at 
the right time. 





We have some back numbers of some of the issues of THE BULLETIN. 
If your files are not complete we shall be glad to send them at five cents 
the copy as long as they last. 





The feeble-minded ask an industrial opportunity. Someone must pro- 
vide the job, direct the work and dispose of the product. This is the work 
of normal minds. These children will perform the task. Once having 
learned how, they are delighted to do a thing over and over if some normal 
person will pat them on the back, encourage them and give them a smile. 





My Dear Prof. Johnstone: When I read the announcement in the 
Training School of another session at Vineland this summer, I wished for 
an opportunity to tell all my friends how invaluable the summer training 
is at Vineland. Not only does it increase one’s usefulness in the school 
department, but throughout one’s entire life. I am sure my life is more 
useful in the home and in every civic activity with which I am affiliated. 

Without doubt my life has been broadened and deepened and my spir- 
itual nature quickened because of the help received during my experience 
at Vineland. 

I wish for you and all connected with the school every good thing for 
the coming year. There surely must be a rich reward in store for you for 
all the good things you are doing. 

Most cordially, 
GracE BOHNE BENSON. 
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Current Literature on Feeble-Mindedness 


Flora E. Otis, Librarian 
Research Department, Vineland. 


*Alfred Binet and Th. Simon. The Development of Intelligence in Chil- 
dren. (Trans. by Elizabeth S. Kite.) Publications of The Training 


School at Vineland, Research Department, No. 11, May, 1916. Pp.’ 


336. 

+___ ——.. The Intelligence of the Feeble-minded. (Trans. by Elizabeth 
S. Kite.) Publications of The Training School at Vineland, Research 
Department, No. 12, June, 1916. Pp. 328. 

*E. A. Doll. Anthropometry as an Aid to Mental Diagnosis. Publications 
of The Training School at Vineland, Research Department, No. 8, 
February, 1916. Pp. 91. 


Andrew W. Edson. The Problem of the Feeble-minded Child in the Pub- 


lic Schools. Ungraded, Vol. I, No. 9, April, 1916. Pp. 189-193. 

Elizabeth E. Farrell. A Preliminary Report on the Careers of Three Hun- 
dred and Fifty Children Who Have Left Ungraded Classes. Jour. 
Psycho-Asthenics, Vol. XX, Nos. 1 and 2, September and December, 
1915. Pp. 20-26. 

*Henry H. Goddard. A Course for Teachers of Mental Defectives. School 
and Society, Vol. III, No. 66, April 1, 1916. Pp. 497-502. 

Mental Deficiency. Reference Handbook of the Medical Sci- 
ences, Vol. VI, New York, 1916. Pp. 379-385. 

Samuel C. Kohs. Distribution of the Feeble-minded Arranged by Mental 
Age (Binet). Jour. of Delinquency, Vol. I, No. 2, May, 1916. 
Pp. 61-71. 

—— ——. Who is Feeble-minded? Jour. Crim. Law and Criminology, 
Vol. VI, No. 6, March, 1916. Pp. 860-871. 

F. Kuhlman. Distribution of Feeble-minded in Society. Jour. Crim. Law 
and Criminology, Vol. VII, No. 2, July, 1916. Pp. 205-218. 

Arthur S. Otis. Heredity and Mental Defect. Jour. Delinquency, Vol. I, 
Nos. 2 and 3, May and July, 1916. Pp. 87-100 and 125-128. 

C. E. Seashore et al. Mentality Tests: A Symposium. Jour. Ed. Psy., 
Vol. VII, Nos. 4, 5, 6, April, May, June, 1916. Pp. 229-240, 278-286, 
and 348-360. 

Walter B. Swift. Some Developmental Psychology in Lower Animals and 
in Man and Its Contribution to Certain Theories of Adult Mental 
Tests. Am. Jour. Psy., Vol. XXVII, No. 1, January, 1916. Pp. 
71-86. 
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M. R. Trabue. Completion-Test Language Scales. Teachers’ College, 
Columbia Univ., New York, 1916. Pp. 118. 

J. E. Wallace Wallin. Age Norms of Psycho-Motor Capacity. Jour. Ed, 
Psy., Vol. VII, No. 1, January, 1916. Pp. 17-24. 


*May be obtained from The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey. 


Ned 


(Ned ts thirteen years old with a mental age of five. The following is 
the regular report from the Household Department.—Ed.) 


Ned has been in this group about six weeks now. When he first came 
he had spells of continual screaming, but has shown a wonderful improve- 
ment since then. He sleeps well and is quiet at night. He does not require 
quieting medicine, but asks for it every night, so I give him a little salt in 
water and it satisfies him. At times he will scream a little before he falls 
asleep, but aside from that gives no trouble whatever at night now. It is 
only occasionally that he screams in the daytime. He seems to have gotten 
over nearly all of his nervousness. 

He washes and dresses himself with supervision. He likes to look 
nice and takes good care of his clothing. 

He needs sympathy and soothing, and enjoys being called ‘my boy.” 
He is affectionate. He wants to be spoken to pleasantly and requires humor- 
ing to keep him happy. He is always asking questions and wants some 
answer to them. He has no temper spells, and gets along very nicely with 
the other children. He is good-natured, minds readily and does not get 
angry when he cannot have his own way. 

He enjoys music and likes to have me play the accordion for him while 
he dances. He sings and can carry words and tunes very well. He goes 
on the swings, plays “horse” and pulls the wagon around, plays with books 
and blocks and likes to watch the other boys playing ball. 

He went to the moving picture entertainment the other day, but seemed 
to become very excited. 

He is very fond of his mother, and talks continually of his home, men-’ 
tioning different things that happened there. He is contented here. 

His personal habits are not good, but his moral habits are O. K. 

He is ambitious and likes to work, always asking for something to do. 
He can go on errands very nicely, and is pleased when he can carry clothes 
from the mending room. He likes to be praised. 
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